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THE SITUATION IN YUGOSLAVIA  - 


I. ADMINISTRATION UNDER AXIS OCCUPATION 


IN 1941, after the invasion of her territory by Germany and Italy, and 
later by Bulgaria and Hungary, Yugoslavia was broken up and the 
component parts divided, either as annexed territory or as zones of 
influence, among her aggressors.! The largest of these areas was the 
“independent State of Croatia”, comprising former Croatia-Slovenia, 
the whole of Bosnia and Hercegovina, and part of Dalmatia, which 
with “independent”? Montenegro was allotted, at least in theory, to 
Italy. A greatly reduced Serbia, having a puppet government composed 
of its own nationals, came under German influence and occupation, 
while the Banat was adminstered directly by Germany. Italy annexed 
Slovenia south of the Save, part of the Dalmation coast and islands, 
and some districts in Montenegro and southern Serbia were annexed to 
Italian-controlled Albania. Germany took Slovenia north of the Save, 
while Bulgaria seized a strip of eastern Serbia and nearly the whole of 
Serbian Macedonia. Hungary took the rich lands of the Baranja and 
the Backa, together with districts on either side of the river Mur. 


Croatia 

In Croatia a dictatorial régime, backed by the German Army, was 
established in April, 1941, with Ante Paveli¢, the Italian-supported 
Croat terrorist, in supreme authority as Poglavnik (Leader) with power 
to appoint and dismiss Ministers. The Duke of Spoleto, brother of the 
Duke of Aosta, was designated king of Croatia on May 18, 1941, but 
never entered his kingdom. He abdicated shortly after Mussolini's 
resignation, and the monarchy was formally abolished in September, 
1943. 

Pavelic, besides being Poglavnik of the Government, was head of the 
State political party, the UstaSa movement, formerly a terrorist organ- 
ization fostered by Italy and Hungary. The secretary of the Party, Dr. 
M. Lorkovié, was also Minister for Foreign Affairs. In the early stages 
of Paveli¢’s régime the UstaSe wielded considerable power; for example 
in June, 1941 they were charged with the supervision of the adminis- 
tration and elimination of critical elements. The following month, 
however, they were ordered to dissociate themselves from the admin- 
istration and to concentrate on the education of youth and of public 
opinion. In August there followed a purge of party leaders on the orders 


"For details and map see Bulletins Dec. 27, 1941 and Jan. 10, 1942: “The 
Division of the Spoils in Yugoslavia’’. 

For the background to the attack on Yugoslavia see Bulletin of April 19, 1941 

Yugoslavia: the Land and its People’’. 
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of General Glaise-Horstenau, the German military representative jy 
Zagreb, thus revealing the growth of German, as opposed to Italian, 
influence in the Croat State. By January, 1942 the UstaSe had increased 
their numbers to about 35,000, their leaders aiming at a force not 
inferior in size to the Croat Army. The Italians regarded this develop. 
ment with resentment, as being contrary to the Italo-Croat Agreement 
of May 18, 1941, by which Italy guaranteed Croat territorial integrity 
and political independence. They also resented the establishment of a 
German headquarters, nominally under Marshal Kvaternik, Croat 
Minister of Defence, and the fact that German instructors were being 
appointed in the Croat police force, gendarmerie, and railway police. 
Further purges of the UstaSe followed in January and May, 1943, the 
latter the result of a visit by Himmler to Zagreb. 

In January, 1943 the UstaSa militia came under the authority of a 
reorganized Ministry of the Armed Forces, Paveli¢’s Bodyguard only 
remaining independent, .and the powers of the UstaSa Disciplinary 
Courts were transferred to the civil and military tribunals. 

The pretence of independence was maintained by a meeting of a 
nominated Sabor (legislative assembly) on February 23, 1942, claimed 
by Paveli¢é to be a direct continuation of the interrupted Sabor of 
October 29, 1918. Of 205 members 31 per cent were peasants, 14 per 
cent Moslems, 7 per cent Catholic priests, and 10 per cent representa- 
tives of trades and workers. It included 2 Serbs, 2 Volksdeutsche, and 
28 UstaSa party members. It was reported that out of 50 former 
Deputies of the Croat Peasant Party summoned to the Sabor, 44 did 
not present themselves. All Yugoslav laws passed between December | 
1918 and the spring of 1941, ‘“‘at variance with the interests of th 
Croatian people”, were annulled. The Sabor met several times sub- 
sequently to hear financial statements, schemes for public works, etc 
In December, 1942 the Sabor was dismissed and replaced by a nomin- 
ated State Council, a purely advisory body, which submitted sug- 
gestions to the Poglavnik and supervised the affairs of State which were 
directed by decree. 

On taking power, the Paveli¢é Government imprisoned all Croat 
opponents of importance. Dr. Matéek was reported first to have been 
imprisoned in a hotel, after resisting German pressure to form a quisling 
government, then to be kept under surveillance at his farm and later 
in his villa. In December, 1942 the Peasant Party Leaders were attacked 
for “pressing the policy of London’. A leaflet issued by the Peasant 
Party in the autumn of 1943 demanded an independent Croatia free 0! 
the UstaSa movement. 

As Germany’s need to conciliate Italy lessened in proportion to the 
latter’s effective contribution to the war, her hold on Croatia became 
tighter and more apparent. In October, 1942 Marshal Kvaternik was 
given “indefinite sick leave’ and the Chief of Staff was replaced. Both 
represented “the Old Guard” of former Austro-Hungarian officers. Dr 
Lorkovié was dismissed from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Apri 
1943, and was replaced by Dr. Budak, formerly Minister in Berlin. [he 
same month Paveli¢ visited Hitler. In October, 1943 Paveli¢ surret- 
dered the position of Prime Minister to an elderly, retired politicial 
named Dr. Nikola Mandi¢, who did not belong to the UstaSe. Paveli(s 
place as Minister of the Armed Forces was taken by General Navratil, « 
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former Austro-Hungarian officer of German descent, leaving Paveli¢ with 
no administrative office in the Government. The new Cabinet included 
a Serb and some obscure members of the Peasant Party, possibly 
reflecting both the new German plans for some form of confederation 
of the Balkans, for which a Serbo-Croat rapproachement would be 
necessary, and an attempt to conciliate peasant opinion. 

Until very recently German policy has been to foster hatred between 
Croats and Serbs by every possible means, in order to quell the turbu- 
lent Serbs and to prevent Yugoslavia achieving strength through unity. 
In June and July, 1941 a systematic massacre of the Serbs by the 
UstaSe was reported, the Serb population in whole towns, e.g., Ban- 
jaluka and Bihaé, in Bosnia, being wiped out. It has been estimated by 
Serbs that hundreds of thousands of their members have perished. It 
was announced in May, 1941 that all property acquired by Serbs since 
1918 would be expropriated, and those who had volunteered for Serbia 
from 1914-18 were dispossessed of the land which they had received 
on that account, by decree the same month, in favour of Croats from 
congested areas. Large numbers of those expelled crossed destitute 
into Serbia. A register was kept of all Serbs and a ghetto established 
for them in Zagreb, as for the Jews. A Government order of May, 1941, 
was reported, which decreed that for every UstaSa killed 100 Serbs 
were to be executed. Reports intimate that the Croat people took 
little part in this organized persecution of the Serbs, which was carried 
out principally by the UstaSe and the Moslem section of the population. 

The clergy of the Orthodox Church were tortured and murdered, 
but although Paveli¢’s original intention may have been to suppress 
the Orthodox Church, he contented himself with creating a new Croat 
Orthodox Church, the constitution of which was promulgated on 
February 28, 1942, but which appears to have received little support. 
Although some members of the Catholic clergy have supported the 
Paveli¢ régime, the Catholic Church, through its higher dignitaries, has 
strongly opposed the excesses of the Government, as when the Arch- 
bishop of Zagreb led a body of Catholic bishops to Paveli¢ to protest 
against the brutalities of the régime. The Zagreb clergy, by themselves 
wearing the emblem that all Jews were forced to wear, made the 
Government look ridiculous. Anti-Jewish laws in Croatia were based 
on the German model, nor did the Jews fare better than the Serbs at the 
hands of the UstaSa Government. In July, 1941 it was reported that in 
Zagreb, out of a Jewish population of 18,000, only 4,000 remained. 
Moslems were treated with marked consideration as being critical of the 
former Yugoslav régime. Policy towards the German minority has been 
that of elevating the Volksdeutsche of Slovenia and Srem into a privi- 
leged, autonomous community; while from Bosnia and western Croatia 
“e small and scattered German communities were removed to the 

eich. 

Internal economic conditions deteriorated steadily, with growing 
scarcity of food and all manufactured goods. By the spring of 1943 the 
food situation was so serious that Germany was obliged to come to the 
rescue with deliveries of agricultural produce, Croatia having thus 
become a liability instead of an asset. The Government openly admitted 
their predicament, one spokesman in December, 1942 attributing 
difficulties of distribution to the breakdown in communications owing 
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THE SITUATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 
to guerrilla activities. In the early summer of 1942 it was suggested that 
foodstuffs should be supplied to Government servants instead of salary 
increases, and provision was made for the feeding of factory workers, 
Inability to enforce an effective rationing system resulted in a flourish- 
ing black market. Various devices were used by the Government to 
induce the recalcitrant peasants to comply with regulations for deliver- 
ing their produce; for example, cards for the purchase of textiles were 
only given to peasants who had surrendered their quota, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1943a Peasant Association was formed within the framework 
of the UstaSa Movement, in order to bring the peasants under the direct 
control of the Government. Membership of the Association was com- 
pulsory. In May, 1943 a peasants’ strike organized by Tomasi¢, a 
member of the Croat Peasant Party, was reported. The cost of living 
rose alarmingly. With the rate in August, 1939 as 100, in December, 
1941 it had risen to 228, and the year March, 1941-42 showed a rise 
of 68 per cent over the previous year. Foreign trade figures quoted in 
Donauzeitung for the year ended September 30, 1942 were: imports 
642,951 tons at 5,004 million kune: exports 1,190,710 tons at 3,494 
million kune. 59 per cent of the imports came from Germany, who took 
57 per cent of her exports. 

Various decrees were passed imposing compulsory labour service on 
young people of both sexes and men between 18-60. In January, 1943 a 
Decree of Civil Mobilization was passed placing all persons between 
15-70, with the exception of special categories, at the service of the 
State. A decree was also passed providing for the declaration of a state 
of emergency and imposition of martial law in any district. In May, 
1942, 100,000 Croat workers were reported to be in Germany, out of an 
estimated total population of 7,080,629. 


Serbia 

German policy in Serbia has been one of ruthless suppression and 
exploitation. The puppet Government formed on August 30, 194! 
under General Nedi¢, consisting of 3 generals, 3 former supporters of 
Stojadinovi¢, a member of the Democratic Party, a member of Zbor 
(a Serbian fascist party) and 3 technical experts, took cffice at a time 
when the country, although under German occupation, was by no 
means under full German control. Bands of insurgent forces sabotaged 
communications, refugees poured in from neighbouring annexed 
territories, and prices of food in the towns soared as a result of the 
determination of the peasants to withhold their produce from the 
Germans. 

A programme for increased agricultural preducticn, in order to 
supply Germany, was announced in February, 1942. This programme 
was intensified in the autumn, when all landless Serbs between the ages 
of 16-55 were ordered to enrol in mobile labour units. The pcasants 
were unwilling to sell their produce, owing to the lack of manufactured 
goods on which to spend the proceeds. The Central Office for Cereals 
requisitioned from the producers fixed quantities of grain, vegetables, 
and fodder crops through district and ccmmunal authorities, leaving 
the peasants sufficient only for their own needs. Meanwhile, in the 
spring of 1943 grain was being sent to Serbia from the Banat. A decree 
was reported in May, 1943 dissolving the management of the (o- 
operative Societies, which formed the backbone of rural life, on the 
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pretext of removing an undesirable political influence “which endan- 
gered the food supply of the population’. New appointments to the 
management were made, thus bringing the co-operative system under 
direct State control. A system of rationing was enforced from August, 
1941 and revised in the summer of 1943. Supplies of rationed com- 
modities were not guaranteed but, in theory at least, the weekly bread 
ration was 1,000 gr. of bread or 750 gr. of flour. Prices of all foods were 
controlled in the summer of 1942, resulting in the usual black market. 


The financial difficulties of the State were openly admitted, and 
various State loans were floated in an attempt to stem inflation. 
Hoarding by the peasants was met by the threat of a compulsory loan 
or a capital levy. The German stranglehold on Serbian economy was 
tightened when, in December, 1942, Herr Neuhausen, the German 
Economic Dictator, took control of the use of raw materials, machinery, 
etc., with power to close down or enlarge industries. It was reported in 
January, 1942 that shortage of coal had stopped work in factories. The 
felling and sale of timber was controlled in 1942, and fuel rationing 
impused in Belgrade the same year. 


Mobilization of labour, both for work in Germany and at home, was 
pursued relentlessly, with penalties inflicted on the recalcitrant which 
included the arrest of their families as hostages. In March, 1943 all 
men between the ages of 16-65 and women between 17-45, with the 
exception of special categories, were ordered to register for labour 
service, compulsory labour in the Reich being restricted to men be- 
tween 18-45 and unmarried women between 21-35. Belgrade radio in 
January, 1943 gave the number of Serbs working in Germany as 70,000 
out of a total population of 3.5 millions (including the Banat). 15,000 
Serbs were reported to be working in German mines in 1942 and 100,000, 
out of a total of 350,000 Serb prisoners, to be employed in German 
factories. 

German troops were withdrawn from Serbia about March, 1942. 
Control was transferred to the Bulgarians in eastern and central Serbia, 
and to the Italians, with the help of General Nedi¢’s troops, in the west. 
After the Italian collapse Bulgarian troops were reported to be occupy- 
ing the whole of Serbia, since when they have been joined by German 
troops. Some idea of the ruthless methods by which the occupying 
forces have attempted to enforce order can be obtained by a statement 
by the émigré Yugoslav Government that, in 1942, in Belgrade alone, 
27,000 people were shot and that for every German killed 100 Serbs 
have been executed, and for every,German wounded 50 Serbs have paid 
the same penality. 


The Banat 


he Banat has been kept separate from Serbia and its administration 
entrusted to the leaders of the local Volksgruppe. A separate economic 
organization was established in this fertile province in order to exploit 
it to the full for Germany’s benefit. The transfer of food supplies from 
the Banat to Serbia was forbidden, although in 1943 some grain was 
allowed to be sent “on loan”. Railway communication with Serbia was 
strictly controlled and in April, 1943, only persons of German nation- 
ality were allowed to leave the Banat, which had become a German 
colony rather than a province of Serbia. 
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Montenegro 

Italian plans for a fagade of independence were disrupted by the force 
of Montenegrin resistance. In April, 1941 Montenegro was considered 
to be an independent State within the Italian sphere of influence. Count 
Serafino Mazzolini was sent as Civil Commissioner to Cetinje, where he 
was assisted by a Montenegrin Council consisting of four Ministers of 
the former Kingdom of Montenegro and an Orthodox Archpriest. A 
‘National Assembly” called at Cetinje in July declared the country to 
be an independent monarchy and asked the King of Italy to nominate a 
ruler. The throne, however, remained vacant. The same month fierce 
armed resistance broke out, resulting in savage reprisals and a policy of 
extermination in some areas. By September nearly the whole country 
was cleared of Italian forces. In October the appointment was an- 
nounced of General Biroli as military governor. By the end of Novem- 
ber the Italians had reconquered an area in southern Montenegro, 
Meanwhile, the insurgents were reported to have set up an administra- 
tion with headquarters at KolaSin, on the Tara River, with control over 
a wide area to the north, and to be operating an illegal radio trans- 
mitter. General Biroli came to terms with the Montenegrin General 
Djukanovic, who exercised a form of autonomous government in 
return for Italian arms and supplies. In 1943 Montenegro was the scene 
of much fierce fighting between these Montenegrin forces and the 
Partisans, many of whom were Montenegrins. The country, always 
poor and unproductive, was more than ever drained of food. In June, 
1943 the Germans made a determined drive into Montenegro in an 


attempt. to wipe out the insurgent forces. In this they failed, though 
they temporarily cleared Montenegro. Since the collapse of Italy the 
German-Partisan struggle has been renewed. 


Slovenia 

German-occupied Slovenia, comprising northern Carniola and south- 
ern Styria, was formally annexed to Germany on October 1, 1942 after 
a period of ruthless persecution and wholesale expulsion of the Slovene 
population. Out of a total population of about 753,000 it was estimated 
in September, 1941 that 28,000 had been deported into Croatia and 
Serbia,! 10,000 sent to work in the Reich, and 8,000 had taken refuge 
in Italian-occupied Slovenia. Persecution of the Catholic clergy and of 
the intelligentsia was particularly bitter. Resistance in Carniola was 
greater than in Styria, the deportations leading to acts of sabotage and 
attacks upon Germans, who retaliated by executing first 5 and finally 
20 Slovenes for every German killed. In Lower Styria full membership 
of the Heimatbund (a local Nazi party), attained after a probationary 
period, carried with it the right of German citizenship. The Germans 
stated that 95 per cent of the population over 14 had applied for 
membership. In Carniola the German party organization was intro- 
duced, absorbing the existing Carinthian Volksbund, members of which 
also had the right of German citizenship. Special measures were taken 
to eliminate all trace of the Slovene language and culture and to teach 
German. German families were settled in the country on a large scale 
from Austria and the Reich. In March, 1943 it was reported that all 

1 A report in The Times of July 29, 1942 stated that up to the end of the pre 


ceding month 152,000 Slovenes from German-occupied Slovenia had bee! 
deported to Serbia. 
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men and women between 16-50 were to be mobilized for the army or 
for work in Germany. Families of recalcitrants would be executed. 
In spite of this determined Germanization, Slovene resistance has been 
maintained in Upper Carniola. 

Italian-occupied Slovenia at first enjoyed comparatively mild 
administration. An Italian royal decree provided a constitutional basis 
for the government of the “Province of Lubiana’’, with a High Com- 
missioner in authority assisted by an advisory council of 14 Slovenes, 
which did not, however, meet after June, 1941. Slovene remained the 
language of instruction, study of Italian being optional. Official 
documents were to be in both languages. In September, 1941 a curfew 
was reported imposed and the death penalty introduced for sabotage 
and subversive propaganda. The hostage system was adopted in April, 
1942, and by June the attitude of the Italians had definitely changed 
owing to outbursts of resistance. Compulsory labour service was intro- 
duced and 130,000 of the population deported to Italy. By January, 
1943 resistance had died down, but since the Italian collapse and 
German occupation there has again been much fighting in the area. 

In September, 1941 it was reported that leaders of all the Slovene 
parties, except the Communists, had agreed on a programme of national 
aims, including an autonomous Slovenia of all Slovene lands within a 
federal State of Yugoslavia; foreign affairs, defence, economic unity, 
and inter-State matters to be regulated by the Federal Government; 
the union of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria; a Balkan union, with Yugo- 
slavia as the backbone. 


Macedonia 

Bulgaria’s occupation of Macedonia was accompanied by a massacre 
of the Serbs, carried out largely by Macedonian terrorists of the I.M.R.O., 
the Macedonian Revolutionary Party, under the leadership of the 
notorious Ivan Mikhailoff. Serbs born in the country since 1912 or 
settled since that date were expelled and forbidden to remove any of 
their cattle or property. Bulgarians were despatched to take over the 
vacant land. It was claimed in June, 1941 that not a Serb remained in 
the town of Veles. Out of 25,000 Serbs in Skoplje only 1,000 to 2,000 
remained by February, 1942; 12,000 Jews were reported in March, 
1943 to have been deported to the Reich for agricultural work. The 
provision of Bulgarian personnel to staff the various administrative 
buildings being opened proved a difficulty. The type of official prepared 
to go brought the new régime into disrepute. The death penalty was 
imposed in May, 1941 for revolt and acts of sabotage, and on officials 
for violence, blackmail, or corruption. Complaints about the behaviour 
of Bulgarian troops in the autumn of 1941 resulted in a Commissioner 
being sent to tour the occupied regions. In September, 1941 Mace- 
donian conscripts were called up for the Bulgarian army. Skoplije 
University was reopened in 1943 as a Bulgarian institution. Sabotage 
Was first reported in August, 1941 and has continued sporadically. 
Dalmatia 
_the schools, administration, and entire public life was Italianized. 
Che Governor, Signor Bastianini, was succeeded in February, 1943 by 
ignor Francesco Giunta. Resistance met with severe reprisals, and 
whole villages were destroyed and the inhabitants deported, while 
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families of those taking to the forests were executed. In September, 
1942 the islands were reported to be threatened with famine. 


The Batka and Baranja 

The Hungarians’ advance into the territory was accompanied by 
some fighting and consequently some savage repression by the invaders, 
After April, 1941, however, (except for the massacre of Serbs in January, 
1942 after a small Serb rising at Zabalj) Hungarian rule has been 
moderately conciliatory. The Serb Bishop of Novi Sad was nominated 
to the Hungarian Upper House; and Serb members to the Lower House. 
The Tand taken by the Yugoslav Government from the Magyars and 
Volksdeutsche has been distributed to Magyars from the Bukovina, 
Moldavia, and Bosnia. The Magyar population is reported to have 
increased 6 per cent since resettlement. The Volksdeutsche numbered 
in 1942 about 220,000, and had 3 representatives in the Hungarian 
Parliament. 


Yugoslavia presents to-day a sad spectacle of uprooted and decimated 
populations, but the most tragic feature is the diabolical skill with 
which Germany has not only stirred up racial animosities but set each 
race against itself. 

(A concluding article will deal with the Resistance Movement.) 

D. K. 


HUNGARIAN POLICY AND THE WAR-—A NOTE 


The following errata occurred in the article in Bulletin No. 22, 
Vol. XX, of Oct. 30: 

p. 944, 1. 33, for Outana read Crisana. 

p. 946, 1. 51, for the Banat read Backa. 

With regard to the figures of population in the territory ceded to 
Hungary by Rumania in 1940 (p. 945), it may be pointed out that it is 
difficult to get an accurate estimate, owing to the varied figures given 
by the periodic Rumanian and Hungarian censuses. Rumanian calcu- 
lations, based on the “nationality declarations” of the 1930 census, 
showed 2,395,153 people in the ceded area, of whom 1,176,433 were 
Rumanians, 911,556 Magyars, and 68,694 Germans. The Hungarian 
1910 census for the same area gave the total population as 2,194,254, of 
whom, on a linguistic basis, 1,125,732 were Magyars, 926,268 Ruman- 
ians, and 90,195 Germans. The discrepancy between these two sets of 
figures can to a certain extent be accounted for by the different methods 
of calculation, which particularly affected the Jewish element. The 
“nationality declaration” method was adopted in the Hungarian census 
of 1941, when each individual was allowed to determine his own nation- 
ality by free declaration, it being maintained that the political con 
sciousness of an individual was not always identical with his mother- 
tongue. This census of 1941 gave 1,100,000 Rumanians by language, or 
1,050,000 by “‘nationality” in Hungary as a whole, of whom all except 
about 50,000 must have been in the area of the Vienna Award. he 
Rumanians estimated the number of refugees from North Transylvania 
and the Bukovina after the summer of 1940 as about 200,000, and there- 
fore, after allowance for these refugees, the Rumanian and Hungaria! 


—_ 
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figures show no great discrepancy, and it can be estimated that up to 
1,250,000 Rumanians were transferred to Hungary by the Vienna 
Award. 

With regard to the. mention of Prof. Szekfu on p. 950, it should be 
pointed out that Szekfu is a well-known historian of strongly Catholic 
views. Recently, however, he has played an important intellectual part 
ina pew movement among the bourgeoisie, which has shown willingness 
to co-operate with the peasants and workers, his argument being that 
the nationalism of the Government Party is a false one which, by iden- 
tifying class with national interests, neglects the Magyar people for class 
advantage and imperialism. He is most unlikely, however, to take any 
active part in politics. A more probable leader of a Left-wing Govern- 
ment would be M. Peyer, a leading Social Democrat. 

C. M. C. 


THE CONFERENCES IN CAIRO AND TEHERAN 
TEXTS OF THE DECLARATIONS SIGNED 


ON Dec. 1it was announced in Cairo that President Roosevelt, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, and Mr. Churchill, with their respective military 
and diplomatic advisers, had completed a conference in North Africa, 
and that the following statement had been issued: 

“The several military missions have agreed upon future military 
operations against Japan. The three great allies expressed the resolve 
to bring unrelenting pressure against their brutal enemies by sea, land, 
and air. This pressure is already rising. 

“The three great allies are fighting this war to restrain and punish the 
aggression of Japan. They covet no gain for themselves and have no 
thought of territorial expansion. It is their purpose that Japan shall be 
stripped of all the islands in the Pacific which she has seized or occupied 
since the beginning of the first world war in 1914, and that all the 
territories that Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, 
Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic of China. 
Japan will also be expelled from all other territories which she has taken 
by violence and greed. 

‘The aforesaid three Great Powers, mindful of the enslavement of the 
people of Korea, are determined that in due course Korea shall become 
free and independent. 

“With these objectives in view the three allies, in harmony with those 
of the United Nations at war with Japan, will continue to persevere in 
the serious and prolonged operations necessary to procure the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Japan.”’ 


[he Conference opened on Nov. 22 and ended on Nov. 26, and was 
held in Cairo. The delegations included the following Ministers, 
diplomatic representatives, and Service Chiefs:—Great Britain: Mr. 
Eden, Lord Leathers, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, the Chief 
of the Air Staff, the First Sea Lord, the Quartermaster-General to the 
F orces, the British Military Member, Joint Staff Mission in Washington, 
the Chief of Staff to Mr. Churchill, the Permanent Under-Secretary, 
loreign Office, Lord Louis Mountbatten, and the C.-in-Cs. Middle East 
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and Mediterranean Commands. United States: The Assistant War 
Secretary, the Lend-lease Administrator, the Director, U.S. War 
Shipping Administration, the Ambassadors in London, Moscow, and 
Ankara, the Army Chief of Staff, the Chief of Staff to Mr. Roosevelt, 
the C.-in-C. the Fleet, the Chief of the Army Air Force, the Chief of 
the Army Services of Supply, Gen. Eisenhower, and Gen. Stilwell, 
China: The Director of the Foreign Affairs Bureau of the Military 
Affairs Council, the Secretary-General of the Supreme National 
Defence Council, the Air Force Chief of Staff, and the Head of the 
Intelligence Bureau of the Military Operations Board. 


The Declaration signed in Cairo made it clear that Japan would be 
compelled to restore not only all the territories overrun by her since 
the attack on Pearl Harbour, but those conquered or occupied during 
the past 50 years. The following territories have been acquired by 
her as the result of her policy of aggression since the war with China 
in 1894-95:— 

1895. Formosa (Taiwan) and the Pescadores (off its west coast). 
The Kwangtung (Liaotung) Peninsula, with Port Arthur and Dairen, 
under a lease from China. 

1905. Korea occupied, during the war with Russia, and the southern 
half of Sakhalin (Karafuto). 

1910. Korea (Chosen) annexed. 

1914. Shantung Province occupied (evacuated in 1922 after the 
Washington Conference). 

1920. Northern Sakhalin occupied (restored to Russia in 1925). 

1927. Shantung Province invaded, and partly occupied. 

1931. Manchuria (China’s Three Eastern Provinces—Heilungkiang, 
Kirin, and Fengtien) attacked and occupied. 

1932. Part of Shanghai occupied. Manchuria constituted as the 
independent Republic of Manchukuo, under Japanese prot ection. 
Jehol Province of Inner Mongolia also occupied. 

1937. China attacked and invaded, and the coast blockaded. 

1940. Japan joined the Axis Pact. 

In addition, the Allied Powers in 1919 granted Japan the Mandate 
over the former German island groups of the Mariannes, Carolines, and 
Marshall Islands. 


THE CONFERENCE IN TEHERAN 


On Dec. 6 it was officially announced in London that a Con- 
ference had been held in Teheran from Nov. 28 to Dec. 1 between 
Marshal Stalin, President Roosevelt, and Mr. Churchill, attended by 
Ministers, Service Chiefs, and diplomatic representatives, at the close 
of which a joint statement had been signed. This read:— 


“We, the President of the United. States of America, the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, and the Premier of the Soviet Union, have 
met these four days past in this the capital of our ally Iran, and have 
shaped and confirmed our common policy. We express our determin- 
ation that our nations shall work together in war and in the peace that 
will follow. 
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“As to war, our military staffs have joined in our round table dis- 
cussions, and we have concerted our plans for the destruction of the 
German forces. We have reached complete agreement as to the scope 
and timing of the operations which will be undertaken from the east, 
west, and south. The common understanding which we have here 
reached guarantees that victory will be ours. 

“And, as to peace, we are sure that our concord will make it an 
enduring peace. We recognize fully the supreme responsibility resting 
upon us and all the United Nations to make a peace which will com- 
mand the good will of the overwhelming masses of the peoples of the 
world, and banish the scourge and terror of war for many generations. 

“With our diplomatic advisers we have surveyed the problems of the 
future. We shall seek the co-operation and the active participation of 
all nations, large and, small, whose peoples in heart and mind are 
dedicated, as are our own peoples, to the elimination of tyranny and 
slavery, oppression and intolerance. We will welcome them as they may 
choose to come into a world family of democratic nations. 

‘No power on earth can prevent our destroying the German armies 
by land, their U-boats by sea, and their war plants from the air. Our 
attacks will be relentless and increasing. 

“From these friendly conferences we look with confidence to the day 
when all peoples of the world may live free lives, untouched by tyranny 
and according to their varying desires and their own consciences. We 
came here with hope and determination, We leave here friends in fact, 
in spirit, and in purpose.”’ 


Accompanying the heads of States were Mr. Eden, Mr. Hopkins, M. 
Molotov, the British and U.S. Ambassadors in Moscow, Mr. Winant, 
Sir Andrew Cunningham, Admiral King, Sir Alan Brooke, General 
Marshall, Marshal Voroshilov, General Arnold, Sir Charles Portal, Sir 
John Dill, Admiral Leahy, Admiral Somervell, and Sir Hastings Ismay. 


GEN. SMUTS’S SPEECH ON NOV. 25 TO THE U.K. BRANCH 
EMPIRE PARLIAMENTARY ASSOCIATION 


THE main points in Gen. Smuts’s speech, which was published on Dec. 3, 
were as follows: 

_(@) There were two dangers facing the present world situation; over- 
simplification, which falsified the real character of the problems to be 
solved, and the danger of following slogans or catchwords and so missing 
the real inwardness of the problems. The 1919 Peace Conference had 
fallensinto the danger of sidetracking real issues and over-simplifying 
others. After the present war it might be possible that “in the end we 
shall have to be satisfied with making a pretty comprehensive armistice 
dealing with the general military question of ending the war, and leave 
the rest of the problems to a long series of conferences, to a long process 
of working out solutions, without coming to any general peace con- 
ference at all”. A similar “process of experience and patient experiment” 
would be needed to deal with problems inside the British Empire, such 
as problems of race and colour. 
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(6) Both sides in the present conflict were following slogans and catch- 
words, of democracy and freedom on the one hand, and of leadership on 
the other. Practical solutions could only be reached if there were a good 
mixture of both democracy and freedom, and leadership. ‘Freedom, 
like patriotism, is not enough.’’ The slogan of the “balance of power” 
had been abandoned after the 1914-18 war for a universal all-i 
system of security, of universality and idealism, followed in the League 
of Nations. ‘This war has taught us not only that idealism is not 
enough, and that universality is not the solution for our security prob- 
lem, but it has also taught us that we cannot get away from the 
problem of power.’ “Therefore ... in arranging for a new world 
organization for security we shall have to provide not only for freedom 
and democracy, which are essential, but also for leadership and power.” 

(c) That could be done more effectively than in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, by giving a proper place to the three Great Powers, 
Great Britain, the U.S.A., and Russia, which formed the trinity at the 
head of the United Nations. “These three Powers must retain the 
leadership in war and in peace, and be responsible in the first instance 
for the maintenance of security and for the preservation of world peace.’ 

(d) Apart from this, there was nothing much amiss with the League 
of Nations in other respects; its only one other weakness was the fact 
that not sufficient attention was paid to the economic question and 
the Covenant much too exclusively followed political lines. 

(e) “We have moved into a strange world, such as has not been seen 
for hundreds of years, perhaps not for a thousand years ... The old 
Europe ... has gone.’’ Three of the Great Powers, France, Italy, and 
Germany, would have disappeared by the end of the war. ‘France has 
gone, and if ever she returns it will be a hard and a long upward pull 
for her to emerge again.”’ ““Germany . . . will have disappeared, perhaps 
never to emerge again in the old form ... The Germans are a great 
people, with great qualities, and Germany is inherently a great country, 
but after the smash that will follow this war Germany will be written 
off the slate in Europe for long, long years.”’ 

(f) Only Great Britain and Russia would be left. Russia was ‘‘the 
new Colossus in Europe’’, and her power would be all the greater after 
the war because of the disappearance of the Japanese Empire as a check 
or balance in the East. 

(g) Great Britain at the end of the war would have “a glory and an 
honour and a prestige such as perhaps no nation has ever enjoyed in 
history”, but from a material economic point of view she would be 4 
poor country, regarded as a European Power. 

(h) The U.S.A. would be the third Great World Power. A closer union 
between the U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth and Empire was one 
of the great hopes of mankind, but as a political Axis it woulc be” one- 
sided affair, and to pit these two Powers against the rest of the world 
would make a “very lop-sided world’. The trinity of the three Great 
Powers, Great Britain, the U.S.A., and Russia was the ‘“‘solution for 
the present and the near foreseeable future’. 

(i) In that trinity there would be two partners of great power and 
resources, Russia and the U.S.A., while Britain would be weak in her 
European resources in comparison. It might be worth Britain's con- 
sideration that she should strengthen her European position by working 
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closely together with the smaller democracies in W. Europe which were 
entirely with her in their outlook and way of life. These small Powers 
had learned their lesson that, standing by themselves on the Continent, 
dominated by one or other Great Power, they were lost, and they must 
feel that their place was with Britain, as a member of the trinity. It 
was for the States of W. Europe to decide for themselves, but this 
trinity would be the stabilising factor and the wall of power behind 
which the freedoms and democracies of the world could be built up 
again. 

(;) With regard to the Empire and the Commonwealth, there was a 
dual system of decentralization in the Commonwealth, and of central- 
ization, focused in London, in the Empire. This system might not be 
able to endure in the future, and an approach might be made between 
the two systems to bring Empire and Commonwealth closer together. 

(k) The colonial system consisted of too many units in all stages of 
development. The time had come to reduce the number of independent 
colonial units, to abolish a number of the separate administrations, and 
to reduce the consequent expenditure which was a burden on the local 
peoples. These independent units might be grouped together and larger 
powers and greater authority given to these larger groups. 

(/) It would also be possible to bring these new groups closer to a 
neighbouring Dominion and thereby make the regional Dominions 
sharers and partners in the Empire. The whole Commonwealth and 
Empire would thus be tightened up and a new interest and life would 
be created in the system as a whole. 

(m) A system of regional conferences, to include both the local 
Dominion and the regional colonial group of the area concerned, might 
be the best way of decentralizing authority and linking up the Empire 
and Commonwealth. 

(n) ‘I see that we are moving to a point in history when there will be 
great changes in the world, when the new world situation will call for 
changes among all the nations such as they have never faced before 
and | have asked myself whether this is not the time for us too to look 
into our own household a bit ... It has done very well both in peace 
and in war, but not least in this war. It has dorie miracles, and I want 
those miracles to continue.. I want us on the future paths of history to 
have a fair clean run, because I think we mean a great deal to the world. 
I think this world needs our British system. I think we, in our group, 
play a part which is essential and vital to the future of mankind’ .. . 
“T look upon this Empire and Commonwealth as the best missionary 
enterprise that has been launched for a thousand years. This is a 
mission to mankind of good will, good government, and human co- 
operation, a mission of freedom and human helpfulness in the perils that 
beset our human lot.” (Times, Dec. 3, 1943.) 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Very few enemy aircraft crossed the coast, and no serious damage 

was done anywhere. The Germans reported night attacks on London 
and Dover, carried out mainly to try out new technical-devices. 

Heavy day attacks were made on Bremen (Nov. 26) by U.S. bombers 
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with fighter escort which shot down 36 enemy aiiahaaie for the loss of 4 
only, while the bombers shot down 20 more, the total loss being 34 
bombers and 5 fighters; Bremen again (Nov. 29) when 35 enemy 
fighters were destroyed for the loss of 13 bombers; and Solingen (Noy. 30) 
and Dec. 1) when 41 enemy fighters were destroyed for the loss of 
30 bombers. Besides these major operations daily attacks were made 
on airfields in France and the Low Countries, objectives in Western 
Germany, industrial targets in the Cherbourg Peninsula and in the 
Pas de Calais, power stations, etc., in Normandy, and shipping off 
Brest. On Dec. 4 11 Dornier bombers were shot down over Holland 
without loss, and next day 11 fighters were destroyed by U.S. bombers 
and fighters attacking targets in France. 

In the night very heavy attacks were made on Berlin (Nov. 22 and 23; 
for the loss of 26 and 20 aircraft on the 2 nights. Over 2,300 tons were 
dropped in about 30 minutes the first night, and several hundred heavy 
bombers made the second attack, bringing the total weight of bombs 
dropped on Berlin since Jan. 1 up to 12,000 tons. Mosquitoes were over 
the capital again on Nov. 24 and 25 nights, only 1 being lost, and Frank- 
furt was bombed by Halifaxes (Nov. 25), for the loss of 13; Berlin again 
(Nov. 26), when over 1,000 tons were dropped in 20 minutes, for the 
loss of 32; Stuttgart, the same night; Berlin again (Dec. 2), when over 
1,500 tons were dropped in 30 minutes, for the loss of 41; and Leipzig 
(Dec. 3), for the loss of 23. In addition, Mosquitoes were over Western 
Germany on several nights and mines were regularly laid in enemy 
waters. On Nov. 27 the C.-in-C. Bomber Command stated that “no 
bombs dropped anywhere could have had more effect’, than those 
dropped on Berlin, and “no weapons used elsewhere or in any other 
way could do more to shorten the war’’. 

The Germans stated on Nov. 23 that a number of irreplaceable 
buildings had been destroyed in a heavy terror raid, and next day said 
the terror attacks had assumed proportions which forced them, to their 
regret, to take reprisals. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the submarine Trooper (Nov. 26), 
the minesweeper Hythe (Dec. 1), and the destroyer Hurworth (Dec. 3). 
On Dec. 5 it was announced that in operations extending over 8 days 
C.C., aircraft and U.S. naval ’planes had beaten off attempts by packs of 
U-boats to attack 3 convoys in the North Atlantic. Two separate 
defeats were inflicted on 2 packs, and at least 6 U-boats destroyed, 
without their being able to damage a single vessel in the convoys. 

The Germans announced (Dec. 1) that in November the Navy and 
Luftwaffe had sunk 38 transports and cargo vessels and damaged 27, 
of which many could be presumed sunk. They had badly damaged 19 
more. In attacks on warships they had sunk 14 destroyers, 1 frigate, 
1 corvette, 3 submarines, and 6 m.t.bs. and damaged 1 cruiser, 6 
destroyers, 4 submarines, and other craft. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
At the beginning of the fortnight the position was that on the uppe! 
Dnieper the Russians were making progress up the Beresina and Pripet 
Rivers, while in the area west of Kiev the Germans were exerting great 
pressure east of Zhitomir. Further down the river the Russians wert 
on the offensive in the Cherkasy area and south-west of Kremeuchiug, 
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where they now controlled all the spur rail line to Koristovka. By 
Nov. 23 the Germans bad been completely cleared from the west bank 
of the Dnieper south-west of Rezhitsa, and Russian cavalry were moving 
north and west along the Beresina. On the lower Pripet Bragin and 
Khoiniki (south-east of Mozyr) were taken, putting the Russians 
astride the road from Rezhitsa to Korosten. In the Zhitomir area, 
however, the Russians had to give ground, and on Nov. 24 the Germans 
claimed the capture of Brusilov and Chernyakhov. . 

On Nov. 25 the Russians reported that in a 3 days’ battle they had 
crossed the Sozh and taken Propoisk. Next day they said the advance 
was continuing along a 100-mile front from Rezhitsa to a point north of 
Propoisk, and that their troops were pouring through a 30-mile gap in 
the enemy defences north of Gomel, and had occupied that town. The 
Germans announced its evacuation, after complete destruction, the 
same day, a military commentator stating that “‘an unknown factor”’ 
dictated the withdrawal, and would soon make new demands on the 
fighting spirit of the troops. 

At the end of the month the Russians were fighting their way up 
the line north-west of Gomel, and up the Beresina and Pripet Rivers. 
South of Zhlobin they were now west of the railway from Gomel, and 
were within striking distance of Mozyr and Kalinkovichi, towns on the 
northern edge of the Pripet Marshes. West of Kiev they were forced out 
of Korosten (Nov. 30) by very strong attacks, in which the Germans 
were reported to be using their best S.S. divisions. 

On Dec. 1 very heavy fighting was reported for Apostolovo, Znamenka, 
and Smyela, all vital centres of communication for the Germans in the 
Krivoi Rog and Nikopol areas. On Dec. 3 Novo Georgiev and Koristovka 
were taken, and by Dec. 6 the Russians had reached the lateral railway 
both east and west of Znamenka junction, capturing Tsibulevo and 
Baidakovka. The Germans admitted a withdrawal to their “main 
defence line’ in face of increasingly heavy attacks. 

In the Gomel sector, also, an important advance was announced on 
Dec. 3, with the capture of Dovsk, Zvonets, and many other towns just 
east of Rogachev, and by Dec. 5 they were within artillery range of 
Zhlobin, a very strong fortress for which the Germans were expected to 
fight to the last. Among other places captured in the area were Gorodets 
and Khalch. 

The Germans announced on Nov. 30 that between Nov. 9 and 28 in 
the area west of Kiev the Russians had lost 20,000 killed and 4,800 
captured, and 603 tanks, 1,505 guns, and much other equipment. In 
Nov. 865 Russian aircraft had been destroyed. They also reported 
(Dec. 4) a 4 days’ battle in the Orsha sector, ‘“‘west of Smolensk”, where 
they 9 the Russians now had 30 divisions and were making fierce 
attacks, 


- THE ITALIAN FRONT 

_ The 8th Army consolidated their bridgehead on the Sangro and by 
Nov. 24 it was stated to be 10,000 yards wide. On Nov. 28 Gen. 
Montgomery issued an order saying that the time had now come to 
drive the Germans north of Rome, and “we will now hit them a colossal 
crack”. The attack began early that day, with very heavy and con- 
centrated Shelling, which was kept up for 9 hours, and British, New 
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Zealand, and Indian Epetiioe: with excellent air support, broke through 
the German defences next day and captured the Lanciano ridge, over. 
looking the river. They occupied Santa Maria, and on Nov. 30, Mozza- 
grogna and Fossacesia, but the Germans counter-attacked Strongly, 
and the ridge from Fossacesia to Romagnoli was not captured till Dec. |. 
when over 1,000 prisoners were taken. Castel de Frentano was 
stormed on Dec. 2 and Treglio, Lanciano, and Casoli on Dec. 3. Orsogna 
was entered, but heavy counter-attacks forced the Allied troops out, 
They took San Vito on Dec. 4, however, and by Dec. 6 had reached the 
Moro River and were only 14 miles from Pescara. German prisoners 
stated that they had been ordered to hold the Sangro line at all costs, 

The 5th Army had to deal with heavy counter-attacks west of 
Venafro and north-west of Mignano at the end of November, and 
captured Castelnuovo. On Dec. 3 they attacked on both sides of the 
main road from Capua, after the heaviest and most concentrated 
artillery attack ever made in Italy, and seized Mount Camino and 
Mount Maggiore, guarding the entrance to the Liri Valley along which 
runs the road to Rome. German counter-attacks recovered some 
ground, and fighting for these heights continued for 2-3 days. Destroyers 
also shelled the Minturno area on Dec. 1 night. 

The Germans fought strongly for every height, on both fronts. They 
were reported to have 9 divisions in the line, including fresh troops 
brought down from the north at the beginning of December. 

Bombing attacks were made daily on enemy airfields and com- 
munication centres; also on Ancona, Rimini, Civita Vecchia, and 
Pescara. On Nov. 24 Toulon was attacked and railway targets near 
Cannes. On Nov. 25 Turin was bombed; on Nov. 28 the Dogna tunnel, 
north of Trieste; on Nov. 30 Fiume; on Dec. 1 Turin again; and on Dec. 
2 Marseilles (where new U-boat pens were severely damaged and || 
enemy fighters destroyed and 6 probably). Attacks were also made on 
shipping in the Aegean and on targets on Cos and other islands. On 
Nov. 26 it was announced that the Polish submarine Sokol had sunk 
an anti-submarine vessel-and 3 small supply ships in the Aegean. 
On Dec. 6 it was announced that submarines had recently sunk in that 
sea 2 supply ships, 14 small ones, and a large floating dock, and had 
torpedoed a tanker off Toulon. Off Leros bombers had sunk 1 vessel 
and damaged 2 others. 

The U.S. Mediterranean Strategic Air Force stated that in Septei- 
ber and October they destroyed 350 aircraft on the ground and shot 
down 309, for the loss of 74. 

On Nov. 23 it was announced that, their task having been accom- 
plished, all the British and Greek and a proportion of the Italian troops 
on Samos had been withdrawn without loss, with a large part of the 
civilian population. The Germans claimed the capture of 6,000 
prisoners on the island. _ 

In an air attack on a convoy off Algeria (Nov. 26) the Germans 
claimed the sinking of 3 laden transports and 2 destroyers. Actually 
the damage to the ships was negligible, and 9 aircraft were shot dow1. 
They reported the defeat of many attacks by both 5th and 8th Armies 
but admitted (Dec. 2) a withdrawal to prepared positions in the Sangr0 
fighting. They reported (Dec. 3) the sinking of 4 cargo ships i in a raid on 
Bari, and damage to 9 other vessels. 
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YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 

Fighting was reported at many points along the railway from Zagreb 
to Belgrade and on the branch line from Brod to Serajevo. Several 
trains were derailed. On Dec. 1 the partisans reported the capture of 
Vares, an industrial town north of Serajevo. On Dec. 4 they announced 
their withdrawal from .Debar, on the Albanian frontier, owing to heavy 
enemy pressure. -In Croatia fighting was reported at the beginning of 
December between Petrinj and Glina. The Germans were stated to be 
taking many hostages in this district, and in Dalmatia to be burning the 
villages and murdering their inhabitants. They used Stukas there and 
in East Croatia. 

Allied air attacks were made on Sofia rail yards (Nov. 24), transport 
between Dubrovnik and Metkovic (Nov. 25), Sibenik (Nov. 27), Dubrov- 
nik, Zara, and Sibenik (Nov. 28), Serajevo explosives factory and Fiume 
(Nov. 29), and Salonika railways (Dec. 5). On Nov. 30 night warships 
shelled Durazzo. 

The Germans were reported to have 2 divisions in Croatia formed of 
Russian prisoners under a quisling named Vlasov. 


PACIFIC AREA 

[he operations in the Gilberts ended with the capture of Makin 
Island on Nov. 22 and of Betio atoll, Tarawa, next day. Resistance on 
Betio (where there was an important airfield) was very strong, and in 
wiping out the Japanese garrison of 4,000 men on Tarawa the Americans 
lost 1,026 men killed and many wounded. The losses of shipping were 
small, but included the escort carrier Liscombe Bay, torpedoed on Nov. 
24. On that day an aircraft-carrier division covering the Gilbert 
landings destroyed 46 Japanese ‘planes, losing only 4.. Meanwhile, 
Liberators bombed targets in the Marshall Islands, and on Dec. 4 an 
aircraft-carrier force attacked the islands. Nauru was also bombed. 

In New Guinea Sattelberg was captured on Nov. 27, and held against 
violent counter-attacks in which the enemy used flame-throwers. On 
Nov. 30 Bonga and Gusika, north of Sattelberg, were captured, and the 
Australians pushed on to cut the enemy communications between 
Bonga and Wareo. 

On Bougainville the Americans reported (Nov. 29) that in 8 days’ 
figucing they had killed over 1,000 Japanese. In retiring from the 
Cibik ridge, Augusta Bay, 2 days later, the enemy left behind 1,200 dead. 

Frequent air attacks were made on Buka, Gasmata, Cape Gloucester, 


-Rabaul, Wewak, and Borgen Bay (New Britain). At sea bombers sank 


5 ships and damaged 2 off New Guinea, sank a large transport off 
Kavieng, badly damaged 2 cruisers off Vitu Island (New Britain), and 
sank a laden transport and hit 2 destroyers and a tanker off Kavieng. 
In a naval action between Rabaul and the coast of Bongainville 5 
enemy destroyers were sunk, none of the U.S. vessels being hit, and on 
Nov. 26 it was announced that submarines had sunk 9 ships in New 
Guinea waters, one a tanker. On Dec. 6 it was announced that sub- 
marines had recently sunk 11 ships in the Pacific. 

lhe Japanese raided Finschafen, and, after losing them, Tarawa and 
Makin Islands. Damage was not serious. They stated (Nov. 23) that 
the invasion of the Gilberts was a threat to the Marshall Islands, and 
‘presage the real decisive battle of the Fleets”. They claimed the 
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sinking of 4 aircraft-carriers and 2 cruisers in the Gilbert Islands area 
between Nov. 25 and 27. 


Sino-Japanese War. On Novy. 22 the Japanese reached Changteh, 
west of the Tungting Lake, and violent fighting continued in and 
round the city for some days. On Nov. 25 they forced their way in, but 
failed to destroy the garrison, and by Dec. 1 the Chinese, who were 
assisted by troops outside, claimed to be holding them. In these 
operations the Japanese were stated to be using gas. They had some 
100,000 men in the area west of the Tungting Lake, and were believed 
to be aiming at the capture of Changsha, the capital of Hunan. US. 
aircraft bombed Yochow, 85 miles north of Changsha, and on Novy. 26, 
with Chinese formations, attacked Shinchiku, in Formosa, shooting 
down 47 ‘O’s trying to intercept. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
A series of heavy air attacks were made on Rangoon at the end of 
November, but no other operations were reported. The bombers had 
fighter cover for the first time. On Nov. 29 an airfield in East Bengal 
was raided, damage being very slight. On Dec. 5 Calcutta was raided 
and some 500 civilian casualties caused. Damage was not great; 2 
raiders were shot down and 4 probably. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA 

Nov. 26.—M. Vyshinsky, Soviet delegate to the Inter-Allied 
Mediterranean Commission, arrived in Algiers. 

Nov. 29.—The Advisory Council for Italy held its first meeting, 
attended by Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Murphy, M. Vyshinsky, and M. 
Massigli. 

Nov. 30.—Gen. Catroux arrived in Algiers. 

Dec. 1.—The detention was reported of MM. Flandin, Peyrouton, and 
Boisson. 


ARGENTINA 

Nov. 28.—The Government imposed additional control on the press, 
giving orders as to what was to be published. 

Dec. 1.—The police closed down the premises of the De Gaulle Com- 
mittee of Fighting France in Buenos Ayres, following the arrest of two 
men for painting slogans such as “Break with the Axis’’ and “‘Recognize 
Soviet Russia” on walls at night, and the discovery that they were 
associated with the Committee. The weekly paper La France Nowvelle 
was suspended. 

Dec. 4.—President Ramirez, at a ceremony in Buenos Ayres, repeated 
his promise to restore constitutional government, and denied any 
intention to set yp a dictatorship.- He denounced as “traitors hiding 
in the shade” those who circulated such rumours, and warned his 
hearers that he would not allow attempts at social dissolution to distur) 
public opinion and aggravate existing difficulties. The right of revolu- 
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tion existed in spite of the Constitution, and the revolutionary work 
would continue. 

Dec. 5.—It was learned that the Secretary of Labour and Welfare 
had announced in a broadcast that a new economic organization would 
be developed by “a superior labour and welfare council’’, and that 
future economic decisions would be based on “‘a higher principle than 
that of law’’—the welfare of the country. Labour disputes were the 
direct concern of the State and no longer a private matter. 


AUSTRALIA 

Dec. 6.—Mr. Curtin stated, on the second anniversary of Pearl 
Harbour, that to regard Japan as a sideshow to be easily disposed of 
after the European war ended was not only idle but dangerous talk. 
The fanaticism of Japanese soldiers lent credence to the theory that 
Japan was prepared to sacrifice 5 million men in a war of attrition in 
defence of the empire she had gained. The Japanese Navy had yet 
to fight a major engagement; the Japanese air force alone had shown 
itshand. The Japanese soldier was disciplined beyond anything known 
in Western armies, and there was no order in the army equivalent to 
retreat. Japan also had rich resources and a vast pool of slave labour 
in the 400 million people of her conquered empire. Allied forces, with 
limited resources, had taken every Japanese military position attacked 
under conditions never previously encountered by any fighting force, 
and, given a heightened scale of striking power, they could break into 
Japan’s conquered empire before it could be exploited, then strike at 
her inner empire, and finally at Japan herself. 


BELGIUM 

Nov. 24.—The News Agency reported the execution of 17 men, 8 of 
them for possessing arms and aiding the Allies, and 9 for being members 
ofa “Communist” organization committing “acts of armed banditry and 
murder”. 


BOLIVIA 

Dec. 4—The Government declared war on all Axis countries. 
(President Pefiaranda had signed the Atlantic Charter during a 
recent visit to Washington, and Congress, in secret session, had adopted 
its principles by an overwhelming majority a few days previously.) 


CANADA 

Dec. 4.—The Minister of National Defence for Air stated that air 
casualties to date were 10,025, of whom 3,654 were killed, 2,068 missing, 
3,249 presumed dead, and 1,039 prisoners. 

Dec. 6.—Mr. Mackenzie King’s visit to Washington. (see U.S.A.) 


CHINA 


Dec. 1.—President Chiang Kai-shek at the Conference in North 
Africa.. (see Special Note.) 
_ Dec. 2.—Chiang Kai-shek arrived back in Chungking after visiting 
Chinese training bases in India. 
“ nes 3.—Arrival in London of Mission to Great Britain. (see Great 
ruain.) 
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Dec. 4.—The press described the results of the North African (op. 
ference as the greatest triumph in China’s modern political history, |; 
had dispelled all lurking fears of a compromise with Japan after the 
defeat of Germany. 


COLOMBIA 

Nov. 27.—-The Government announced the existence of a “‘state of 
belligerency” with Germany, and the President (who was in Washing. 
ton) told the press that the action was “‘in line with the national 
policy” of co-operation and solidarity. 


DENMARK 

Nov. 24.—Underground press reports stated that some 250,000 troops 
had been stationed in Jutland by the Germans. 

Nov. 25.—A German court at Aarhus sentenced 7 Danes to death for 
sabotage, and 31 others were deported to concentration camps in 
Germany for “communist” or anti-German activities. 

Nov, 29.—Extensive sabotage occurred on ‘he lines running into 
Jutland from Germany, and much damage was done by bombs at 
Hellerup arms factory. Four Danes were sentenced to death for setting 
fire to a warehouse at Kolding. 

Dec. 3.—The Germans announced the execution of 5 of the Danes sen- 
tenced to death on Nov. 25. The German C.-in-C. had rejected an 
appeal for a reprieve. 

An engine factory in Copenhagen working for Germany was blown up. 

Dec. 4.—The German Minister warned the country that he would 
adopt a policy of “pitiless severity’’ until order was restored, and the 
death penalty would be frequently imposed. Danes in Sweden stated 
that at least 300 acts of sabotage were committed in November. 

Dec. 6.—Swedish reports stated that the Germans had fined Copen- 
hagen 2 million kroner for the shooting of a German soldier on Dec. 4. 


EGYPT ; 

Nov. 23.—M. Novikov, the new Soviet Minister, arrived in Cairo. 

Nov. 24.—The Prime Minister telegraphed to Gen. Catroux, sayin 
that “thanks to your intervention the Lebanon has regained its constitt- 
tional rights. Thus ends in logic and honesty a grave misunderstanding’. 
He also wired congratulations to President Khoury and the Presidest 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Dec.’ 1.—It was announced that Marshal Chiang Kai-shek aml 
Madame Chiang, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden, other Ministers, and Servic 
Chiefs had arrived in the country on Nov. 21, and President Roosevel 
on Nov. 22, for a Conference which took place from Nov. 22 to % 
inclusive. (see Special Note.) 

Dec. 6.—It was learnt that President Inénii and the Turkisi 
Foreign Minister were in Cairo conferring with President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill. 


FINLAND 

Dec. 4.—The Government forwarded to Germany a protest stb 
mitted by the presidents of Helsinki and Aabo Universities against t!* 
arrest of the Oslo students. 
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FRANCE 

Nov. 24.—Gen. de Gaulle, winding up a debate in the Consultative 
Assembly, said that certain Powers, who were their friends, tended to be 
dubious about the Committee, but it had great difficulties to contend 
with. ‘‘The Committee’, he said, “‘is, in fact, the Government of the 
French Republic”, adding that it remained faithful to the law of 
democracy. 

Nov. 25.—Reports were current that a state of siege had been pro- 
claimed at Lyons by von Rundstedt. The Gestapo were reported, by the 
Swiss press, to have arrested 3 former members of Pétain’s Cabinet 
and the Prefect of Haute Savoie. 

Nov. 26.—The Germans were reported to have threatened to wipe 
Grenoble off the face of the earth unless sabotage ceased. 

Nov. 29.—Vichy radio reported the arrest at Grenoble of 94 members 
of a ‘Communist terror organization”, and the seizure of arms and 
printing presses. Swiss reports stated that house searches were being 
made by German troops and thousands of people detained on suspicion. 
Several acts of sabotage on the railway were reported. 

Dec. 3.—An official of the National Committee stated, in Algiers, 
that there was no advantage in starting an argument with Gen. Smuts, 
but French leaders disagreed most violently with the statement “France 
has gone’. France was proving by her own actions that she was still a 
great Power, and “‘it is felt’’, he said, “‘that Gen. Smuts’s view of France 
is superficial, and it is hard to think that others still will not see that the 
Fourth Republic now being born in Algiers will assume France’s 
traditional role’. 

Many arrests were reported from Haute Savoie, and the Gestapo 
were patrolling the Swiss frontier day and night. Paris radio said Gen. 
Smuts’s speech was the death sentence for France. Everyone must 
realize the importance of his statement, as it was “‘the true expression 
of Allied plans for France’. 

Dec. 6.—Swiss reports stated that the Germans had arrested all 
oe students in Strasbourg University, evacuated to Clermont 
‘errand. 


GERMANY 


_ Nov. 20.—The Vélkischer Beobachter published an article defending 
Sir Oswald Mosley who, it said, had “incurred the deadly enmity of the 
ruling clique by raising his voice at immense public meetings in protest 
against the planned crime against the peace of Europe and against the 
English people”. 

Nov. 24.—Goebbels issued a proclamation saying that the enemy 
were attempting by massive terror attacks to destroy places of German 
culture and lay bare residential quarters; they could only hit German 
war industry to a small extent. “Our will to win is unshakable’’, he 
said; “our determination cannot be broken by any terror . . . It is true 
that part of our city has suffered heavy damage. Many of our people 
have been killed or injured. But one day the bitter time through which 
We are now living will come to an end”’. 

Nov. 25.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, dealt with the possibility of defeat, 
and said that “nothing but Germany’s military potential remains for 
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Europe’s protection from the East. If this wall were pierced Europe 
would be lost”’. 

Swedish reports quoted Géring as telling a meeting of Essen miners 
that they must not consider the war lost because of the great difficulties 
it had brought. He appealed for patience, saying ‘‘we ask for only a 
few days; then things will go ahead for us again. The situation will] be 
easier when Germany decides to wage the same type of aerial warfare as 
Britain’. The British raids had come as a surprise to him, as he had 
always worked to humanize warfare. 

The German-controlled Scandinavian Telegraph Bureau reported 
that Bormann had given orders for accommodation to be found in 
reception areas for between 3 and 4 million raid refugees. 

Nov. 27.—Declaration by Colombia of state of belligerency. (se 
Colombia.) 

Nov. 28.—Goebbels, speaking in Berlin, said the air attacks were the 
most burning problem of all. The people could be calm, however, be- 
cause “with feverish industry the preparations for reprisals are being 
worked at day and night, and when one day they crash down on Britain 
the British people will be able to thank those who attack our peaceful 
cities under fog and darkness, and rain fire, devastation, and suffering 
on our women and children’’. 

The enemy wished for their ‘unconditional capitulation’’, with the 
result that ‘‘our life would be held forfeit, our population sold, our men 
turned into labour slaves, and every German hope for the future borne 
to its grave. In the name of the German capital and its people, as well 
as of the whole nation, I can give but one reply—never’’. 

Large labour gangs of prisoners of war, mostly Italians and Russians, 
were brought into Berlin to clear up the debris. 

Nov. 29.—The News Agency issued the text of a speech made by 
Hitler on Nov. 20 to 20,000 young officers in which he said the pur- 
pose behind British policy and its Jewish backers was to annihilate 
Germany by starting the war in alliance with the Soviet Union. Should 
Germany not win the barbarism of the steppes would flood their con- 
tinent, which, as “the instrument and source of all human culture’, 
would be destroyed. “‘This’’, he said, ‘“‘undoubtedly was the will of those 
responsible for the war. Britain thought that by this war she could 
carry on her old theory of the balance of power’. Everyone must fully 
realize that the war was a titanic struggle between nations and races, 
he continued, and “‘in this struggle only one ideology can win. The 
other will be mercilessly destroyed. The nation that loses this war will 
cease to exist. ... Every soldier must be imbued with the conviction 
that this struggle . . . can end only with a Germany victory. Both from 
the point of view of man-power and material we are able to hold our 
own against the coalition of our enemies, and it is for this reason that 
we shall win the war in the end’”’. Providence would bestow no gifts on 
their nation in its struggle for freedom and its future; everything had to 
be fought for. 

The Overseas News Agency declared that neither individuals nor any 
German quarters had officially or unofficially approached the Vatical 
with a request for peace mediation. It was not true that Papen had 
arrived at the Vatican by air. 

. Dec, 2.—The News Agency described the North African Conference s 
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“srotesque’’, and said the chief outward result of it would be a “Pro- 
clamation to the German people” as the opening of a grand propaganda 
offensive to separate the people from their leader. The D.A.Z. admitted 
that there was agreement among the Allies in aiming at the destruction 
of Germany, but said there was disagreement as to method. The 
| ilkischer Beobachter declared that the aim of the propaganda campaign 
would be to appeal to the people behind the backs of their leaders, and 
Goebbels, in Das Reich, said the people should be as resolved as their 
leaders to ‘remain unshaken on the field of battle in the last minute of 
this gigantic struggle’. He also said, “‘we must never admit that we are 
beaten. The nation which carries no white flag of surrender in its 
luggage will win. ... To win the war means for the German people 
that the gates to the world will be opened to them. How often in our 
history have we tried, and how seldom have we succeeded”’. 

Dec. 3.—The News Agency, referring to the bombing of Berlin, said 
fear of German retaliation had seized the population of Britain, and 
particularly of London. So far, some 200,000 people had been detained 
and taken to concentration camps in an effort to prevent panic from 
spreading. The Agency also stated that at the Teheran Conference the 
Big Three had agreed that 10 million Germans were to be deported to 
Russia, and a detailed plan for parcelling out German industry to the 
victorious Allies had been already worked out in Moscow. 

Dec. 4.—The News Agency reported that Ribbentrop had told the 
swedish Chargé d’Affaires that his Government “must be requested to 
refrain in future from intervening in German-Norwegian questions’’. 
He expressed surprise at the attitude of the Swedish Government and 
said it was “incomprehensible to the German people’. 

Declaration of war by Bolivia (see Bolivia.) 

Dec. 6.—The diplomatic correspondent of the News Agency said “the 
4 days’ discussion in Teheran gives one the impression of a comedy. All 
the three actors have to say is that they are agreed to destroy Germany’s 
military might. The only novelty is the omission of a demand to the 
German people to submit. England and the United States, in view of 
their political and military position, have had to give way to the 
Soviet claims”. 

The News Agency announced that Hitler had received the Dutch 
Nazi Mussert. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


_ Nov. 24.—The King opened Parliament, and in the Speech from the 
lhrone referred to the assumption of the offensive in all theatres of war 
and said that “with the growing help of our American Ally, and to- 
gether with the other United Nations, we shall go forward with confid- 
ence In our cause until we have delivered the peoples of the world from 
the fear of the aggressor”. 

"he Government were resolved that, so far as the future could be 
foreseen, they should be ready to meet the different tasks awaiting 
them when victory had been won. They had undertaken a special 
review of the problems likely to arise as hostilities ended, and “‘in the 
ionths to come my Ministers will complete their provisional plans for 
the period of transition .. . It will be the primary aim of my Govern- 
ment to ensure that in this period food, homes, and employment are 
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provided for my people, that good progress is made with the rebuilding 
of our damaged cities, and that in industry, mining, and agriculture 
smooth transition is made from war to peace. . . .’” Measures would alsy 
be laid before Parliament concerned with the reconstruction of the 
national system of education, and proposals made regarding social) 
insurance, a health service, the redevelopment of areas calling for jp. 
planning, etc. 

Mr. Atlee, replying to the debate on the Address, shortly reviewed 
war progress, and said the losses at sea were far less than were antici. 
pated in the earlier part of the year. He deplored the loss of Leros and 
Samos, but said the opportunity had been taken to harass Germany 
and help the Italians by forcing the Germans to disperse their forces, 
They had taken a risk and had lost by only a small margin. The 
responsible commanders decided to hold on to the islands, and they 
had the support of the Government. If this attempt had not been 
made in the Aegean the Government would have been blamed for 
failing to exploit a situation offering great opportunities. In early 
September Crete was held by 55,000 troops, including 30,000 Germans, 
and Rhodes by 9,000 Germans and 40,000 Italians. Here was an oppor- 
tunity to obtain strategic gains of great value, and’ accordingly, on the 
night of the landing at Salerno, a small party was despatched to Rhodes, 
Unfortunately the Italians did not respond, and made no effort to deal 
with the Germans. The occupation of Leros and Cos at once attracted 
the enemy’s air resources, and first-line aircraft were retained in the 
Aegean which might have been used in Italy. In fact, some 35 per cent 
were retained and some ’planes were known to have come from Russia 
and the West. 

At Cos heavy casualties were inflicted on the Germans; the 4,000 
Italians offered no assistance. At Leros heavy losses inflicted on the 
enemy’s shipping and landing craft imposed delay, and the assault did 
not come till Nov. 12. The garrison fought for 5 days, and this in the end 
produced weariness too great to resist. Enemy casualties were such 
that for some time the fate of the island hung in the balance. It was 
estimated that at least 4,000 of the enemy were drowned. 

Nov. 25—Gen Smuts’s speech to the Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion in London. . (see Special Summary.) 

Nov. 30.—Mr. Lyttelton, winding up the debate on the Address in 
the Commons, dealt with criticisms of the operations in the Dodecanese 
and said that, while they had succeeded in securing Sardinia and 
Corsica with very little loss, they had not got the positions they wished 
for in the Aegean. The operations there were carried out about the 
same time as the landing in Italy, and the limiting factor was not the 
number of troops but the inability to mount 3 amphibious operations 
at the same time. 

The Stationery Office published a Report on conditions in occupied 
countries issued by the Inter-Allied Information Committee in London. 
It dealt with German and Japanese maltreatment of women. 

Dec. 1.—-The Foreign Under-Secretary told Parliament, in reply t0 
questions, that thanks to the statesmanship of Gen. Catroux and 
to the commendable calm of the local population constitutional gover 
ment had been re-established in the Lebanon and the situation was 
normal again, 
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Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden, and Service Chiefs at the Conference in 
North Africa. (see Spectal Note.) 

The House of Commons by 327 votes to 62 rejected an unofficial 
amendment to the Address “‘regretting the decision of the Government 
to release Sir Oswald Mosley”’. 

Dec. 3.—A Chinese good will mission, led by Dr. Wang Shih-Chieh, 
formerly Minister of Education, arrived in London to return the visit 
paid to China by 4 British Members of Parliament. 

Sir William Strang was appointed British representative on the 
European Advisory Commission. 

Dec. 6.—Mr. Churchill in Teheran and issue of joint declaration by 
him, President Roosevelt, and Marshal Stalin. (see Special Note.) 

Conference in Cairo with the President and Foreign Minister of 
Turkey. (see Egypt.) 

HUNGARY ‘ 

Nov. 30.—Reports were current that the Minister for War had 
receiitly made several requests of the German High Command to let 
the Hungarian divisions in Russia be withdrawn, but that they had been 
refused. 

Dec. 4.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that all efforts to 
settle differences with Rumania had broken down because of the blind 
hatred being engendered in Rumania. The Magyar minorities in 
lransylvania were being denied the most elementary democratic rights, 
as was borne out by thousands of Hungarian refugees from there. 


INDIA 

Nov. 23.—The C.-in-C. stated in the Council of State that about 
76,000 Indian troops were prisoners or believed prisoners in Japanese 
hands. In spite of every effort being made, the Japanese were deliber- 
ately withholding information about the conditions in which they were 
being held, and were also attempting to tamper with their loyalty and 
train them to fight against the United Nations. Conditions at nearly 
all camps were unsatisfactory. 


IRAN 


Nov. 26.—Marshal Stalin, M. Molotov, and Marshal Voroshilov 
arrived in Teheran. 

Nev. 27.—President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill arrived in Teheran. 

ov. 28.—A 4-day conference of the three statesmen began. 

Dec. 1.—Signature of Declaration by the three statesmen. (see 
Special Note.) 

A “Declaration of the Three Powers concerning Iran’’ was signed by 
the three Statesmen and published, reading: — 

_ The President of the United States of America, the Premier of the 
U.S.S.R., and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, having con- 
sulted with each other and with the Prime Minister of Iran, desire to 
declare the mutual agreement of their three Governments regarding 
their relations with Iran. 

“The Governments of the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and the U.K., 
recognize the assistance which Iran has given in the prosecution of the 
war against the common enemy, particularly by facilitating the trans- 
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portation of supplies from overseas to the Soviet Union. The thre 
Governments realize that the war has caused special economic difficulties 
for Iran, and they are agreed that they will continue to make availabk 
to the Government of Iran such economic assistance as may be possible 
having regard to the heavy demands made upon them by their world. 
wide military operations, and to the world-wide shortage of transport, 
raw material, and supplies for civilian consumption. 

“With respect to the post-war period, the Governments of the U.S.A. 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.K. are in accord with the Government of Iran 
that any economic problem confronting Iran at the close of hostilities 
should receive full consideration, along with those of other members of 
the United Nations, by conferences or international agencies held or 
created to deal with international economic matters. 

“The Governments of the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and the U.K. are at 
one with the Government of Iran in their desire for the maintenance of 
the independence, sovereignty, and territorial integrity of Iran. They 
count upon the participation of Iran, together with all other peace. 
loving nations, in the establishment of international peace, security, and 
prosperity after the war, in accordance with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, to which all four Governments have continued to subscribe’, 

Dec. 4.—First official announcement (in Moscow) of meeting of the 
three statesmen. (see U.S.S.R.) 


ITALY 


Nov, 22.—Marshal Badoglio appointed Prof. Pazzi Under-Secretary 
for Information and Prof. Corbino Under-Secretary for Industry and 
Labour. 

Swiss reports stated that over 10,000 Jews had been arrested in 
northern Italy; also that ‘‘aristocrats were being arrested in hundreds’. 

Nov. 25.—News reached the frontier that 12 leading citizens of Ferrara 
had been executed by order of Pavolini for the murder of the Fascist 
delegate Ghisellini. Bari radio reported that sabotage was prevalent 
there and at Milan, Genoa, and Florence and that fighting had occurred 
between patriots and German troops. 

Rome radio announced that the Italian State was to be known as the 
“Italian Socialist Republic’’. 

Nov. 28.—Badoglio’s Government sent to the Armistice Control 
Commission a statement charging the Germans with shooting Italian 
officers taken prisoner on the field of battle in Albania, Montenegro, 
and the islands of the Aegean. 

A mass meeting in Naples, addressed by Count Sforza and Prol. 
Croce, demanded the abdication of the King. Both speakers declared 
that a new Fascist party was growing up round the King, composed 0! 
chiefs of the Services, who were absorbing the key positions and wer 
for the most part men who had willingly carried out Mussolini’s orders 
in the past. Count Sforza attributed the loss of Leros and Cos ver) 
largely to the failure of Italian troops to give the British any support, 
and this was because of complete lack of leadership by their senior 
officers. 

Bari radio reported that Badoglio’s Cabinet had drafted a 6-polll 
programme for dealing with Fascists: i.e., all Fascists responsible !0! 
suppressing freedom to lose their political and civil rights; all whe 
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fought or collaborated with the Germans since the armistice to be handed 
over to military courts; members of all Fascist organizations to be dis- 
missed from administrative posts; officials dismissed for political reasons 
to be reinstated; all political trials to be suspended till 3 months after 
the war; and legislation of the Mussolini régime to be reviewed and 
modified in line with the Liberal policy of Italy. 

Press reports from Naples stated that a Monarchist Party just formed 

the “Blue Party’”—was conducting a campaign there. It took its 
name from a group of war veterans, chiefly officers, who formed an 
organization in 1919 to resist Bolshevism. 

Nov. 29—Reports reached Naples that a group of Army officers known 
for their Fascist sympathies and now supporting the monarchy had 
recently beat up local supporters of the democratic front at Avellino, 
and Count Sforza told press correspondents that an attempt was being 
made to create a new Vichy, with the King as the Pétain of Italy and 
surrounded and supported by a group of corrupt generals, men who 
had owed their rise to Fascism. It was they who had formed the 
Monarchist Party. 

Count Sforza addressed a meeting at Capua, where he was given an 
enthusiastic popular reception by crowds which called for the 
abolition of the Monarchy. 

Dec. 2.—German reports stated that an S.S. Brigade leader had 
arrived in Turin to deal with revolts and strikes due to shortage of food, 
clothing, and other necessities. 

The leading members of the Advisory Council for Italy arrived at 
Badoglio’s H.Q. 

Dec. 3.—German reports stated that the Fascist Minister of the 
Interior had dismissed the prefects of Leghorn, Mantua, Venice, 
Ferrara, Modena, Aquila, and Cuneo and replaced them by men who 
had been Fascists ever since the march on Rome. 

Dec. 4.—The first meeting of the Advisory Council for Italy was held, 
presided over by M. Vyshinsky. Reports from Algiers stated that 
German tanks had been in action against patriots in Turin and Milan, 
owing to riots following the air raid on Turin on Dec. 1. Fighting 
occurred on the Swiss frontier and near Trieste. 


JAPAN 


Dec. 2.-The News Agency described the North African Conference 
as ‘‘pompous and fantastic’’, and stated that ‘‘the talks were primarily 
due to the anxious desire to appease Chiang Kai-shek, who is steadily 
losing ground in his futile resistance to Japan. The Cairo announcement 
was just a joke. If Chiang Kai-shek is willing to swallow Anglo-Ameri- 
can cajolery, or if he continues to betray Asia, then his only fate can be 
that he will be completely thrown aside by his compatriots even before 


his abandonment and desertion by his so-called Anglo-American 
allies’’, ‘ 


MALTA 
_ Dec. 1.—It was announced that Mr. Churchill had spent 2 days 
in Malta on his way to Egypt, and had toured the island, inspecting the 


bomb damage and the reconstruction work. He was given an over- 
whelming reception everywhere. 
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NORWAY 


Nov. 29.—The press stated that some 60,000 Russian war prisoners 
were in camps in the country. 

Nov. 30.—Rediess, the Gestapo chief, told a meeting of students at 
Oslo University that ever since the occupation they had acted as an 
opposition group against the German forces and against the Norwegian 
Government authorized by Germany. Accordingly all male students, 
except members of the quisling party, and a number of professors had 
been arrested and would be sent to Germany. The direct cause of their 
arrest, he said, was arson in the university. “Loyal’’ students would 
soon be released and allowed to continue their studies at Trondheim or 
Bergen. Those deported would receive the best possible treatment in 
Germany. 

The university was closed, and the women students placed under 
house-arrest. The number of men rounded up was estimated at be. 
tween 1,200 and 1,500. 


POLAND 

Nov. 30.—The Telegraph Agency reported that 1,000 people had been 
shot in one district alone in Bialystok province for the shooting of 
several German soldiers and other people. Two villages were burnt 
down, and in every town in the district 19 professional men and their 
families were murdered, on the ground that they were bandits or 
members of the resistance movement. 


PORTUGAL 


Nov. 26.—Dr. Salazar, speaking in the National Assembly, said 
the British Government had abstained for years from raising the 
question of the Azores, despite their urgent need to defend their 
Atlantic shipping, and when they did raise it they limited their request 
to the indispensable minimum. The Government, he said, were con- 
scious of having done a service, not a deal. Portugal was, however, 
receiving war material from Britain in exchange, from which the 
Government would “profit appreciably’. These supplies had begun to 
reach them in large quantities even before the cession of facilities, and 
with this and other material obtained from Germany and elsewhere 
they had been able to rearm to “‘a degree which at first we considered 4 
dream, and which subsequently became a strict necessity”’. 

Having examined the Azores question in all its aspects they had not 
had the least hesitation in replying affirmatively in principle to the 
request, but naturally had to examine and settle problems of a political, 
military, and economic nature resulting from the facilities given. The 
difficulty of the problem arose from the fact that the policy of the 
alliance took into account that Portugal, as a Peninsular and Atlantic 
nation, had her friendships, also. He pointed out that in justice !! 
should be recognized that, throughout the war, even in the darkest 
moments, Portugal “never ceased to express, simply and without re- 
serve, her fidelity to the British alliance’’. . 

Referring-to Timor, he said there had been risings by the natives 
against the Japanese, who had murdered dozens of people, including 
priests, doctors, and civil servants. The Japanese had declared un- 
acceptable a proposal to send an official from Macao to inquire int 
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events, including Japanese allegations that the Governor was respon- 
ible for acts against the spirit of neutrality. The situation persisted 
after 2 vears of patient, slow, interminable, and fruitless negotiations, 
and “we must find a solution’, he concluded. 


RUMANIA 

Dec. 1.—Swiss reports stated that demonstrations and meetings 
were held, on the 25th anniversary of the annexation of Transylvania 
in 1918, at which resolutions were passed declaring the country’s right 
to the whole of that area. Marshal Antonescu and other Ministers were 


present : 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Nov. 25.—Gen. Smuts’s speech in London tothe Empire Parliamentary 
Association. (see Spectal Summary.) 


SPAIN 

Nov. 27.—More troops of the Blue Division arrived from Russia, 
making about 6,300 in all since October. 

Dec. 1—More Blue Division troops arrived, bringing the total to 
over 7,000. It was learnt that on Nov. 19 and 20 Falangists in uniform 
had forced their way into the British Vice-Consulate at Saragossa and 
insulted the Vice-Consul (Sefior Valverde, a Spaniard). The Govern- 
ment had been asked by the British Government for an apology and an 
assurance that the guilty persons would be properly punished. 


SWEDEN 

Nov. 28.—The Government appointed a delegate to the French 
Committee of Liberation, Hr Belfrage. 

Dec. 1.—The Government presented a protest to the German 
Minister against the arrest of the students and professors of Oslo 
University, asking that the measures be cancelled, particularly that of 
deportation, “in the interest of future Swedish-German relations’. 
rhe Government received from the rectors of all the Universities and 
the united student organizations the Swedish academic world’s 
protest against the outrage, and all academic institutions and student 
centres flew their flags at half-mast. 

Dec. 3.—In Stockholm some 7,000 students marched through the city 
to he German and Norwegian Legations in protest against the arrests 
In Usio, 

Dec. 4.—Upsala University closed as a protest, and students staged 
. mass Pa pm German reply to the Swedish Note. (see 
rermany., 

Dec. 5.—It was announced that a large number of Norwegian 
relugees in Sweden would receive police training, including small-arms 
instruction, in camps of 500. 


SWITZERLAND 

_ Dec. 3.—Professors and students of Zurich University and Technical 
College passed a resolution expressing indignation at the arrest of the 
Oslo students and professors, and paying a tribute to the Norwegian 


students for their gallant fight for the liberty and independence of their 
country, 
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Dec. 6.—Basle University students and professors held a protes 
meeting against the Oslo arrests. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


Nov. 23.—M. Chataigneau issued an ordinance repealing the principal 
sections of M. Helleu’s ordinance which suspended the Constitution and 
dissolved Parliament. The President and the Ministers resumed office. 
M. Edde was reported to have left Beirut. Conditions in the city 
were quiet, but a general strike was in force. : 

Gen. Spears, in a statement for the press, said it had been made 
clear in London that the British Government considered the release of 
the President and Ministers to be only the first step towards a satis- 
factory solution of the crisis, and added, “‘I have reason to believe that 
the solution we have in mind is not very different from that of Gen. 
Catroux”’. 

Nov. 24.—The Prime Minister, accompanied by the President, 
addressed a large crowd from the balcony of the Presidential residence, 
declaring that a new era had dawned for an independent Lebanon. 
The general strike ended and normal life was resumed. Parliament met, 
and the Prime Minister announced the restoration of normal conditions 
and appealed to the population to have confidence in the Government. 

The President received M. Chataigneau. Gen. Catroux, in a broad- 
cast, announced the ending of the “painful misunderstanding’, and 
said “the traditional and friendly relations which have united France 
with the Lebanon for many centuries have been restored”. He ex- 
pressed the hope that, with France remaining faithful to her promises 
and commitments, the Lebanon would respect France’s ‘moral 
patrimony’’. He himself, he said, had been associated with two im- 
portant events in the evolution of the country—that by which it 
acquired its independence, and that by which its Constitution was 
recognized. ‘‘Again it happens that I am called to help you to recover 
this same Constitution,” he concluded. ‘It was necessary that France 
should make a gesture, in which you recognize her liberality and 
nobility. She made this gesture without listening to the contrary 
advice of others. Now France has redone what was undone, remaining 
faithful to her promises, engagements, and duties.” 

Nov. 25.—Gen. Catroux discussed the Lebanese situation with the 
Syrian Government, in Damascus. (The two Governments were reported 
to have agreed, on Oct. 26, not to negotiate with the French except 
jointly.) According to Cairo reports Gen. Catroux, when seeilg 
President Khoury, told him that the French Committee recognized the 
Riad es Solh Government, but not the amendments to the Constitution 
adopted on Nov. 8. 

Nov. 26.—The Damascus press published a statement that ‘the 
Syrian Government, representing the country’s aspirations, neve! 
recognized the mandate and will never recognize it. It is not the 
Government’s intention to base any negotiations on a mandate whit! 
the country has rejected in every epoch of its history”’. 

Nov. 28.—All the daily papers reappeared, and conditions wet 
described as normal. Many articles expressed thanks to the United 
Nations for their support and declared that the crisis was a blessing " 
disguise, since it drew the Arab nation closer together. 
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President Khoury told a British press correspondent that the 
Lebanese were determined to give all possible help to the war effort, 
whether from a military or an economic point of view; they were firmly 
convinced that the life of the small nations hung on the victory of the 
democracies. When he saw Gen. Catroux, the General, he said, “‘natur- 
ally tried to negotiate, but in view of our rightful constitutional position 
vave way, point by point, until our release. As far as the Government 
is concerned there is no constitutional issue. We continue as if nothing 
had happened’. Gen. Catroux had tried to obtain a change of Cabinet, 
but had to give way “because of our legal position’. 

The Prime Minister told the same correspondent that there was ‘“‘a 
crisis outwardly, but inwardly nothing has changed’’. He also said, 
“We are independent already, and do not regard the war period as a 
suitable time for concluding a treaty. After the war this problem may 
be discussed’. 

Nov. 29.—Gen. Catroux left for Algiers. The Prime Minister an- 
nounced that the General’s visit had cleared the air, and declared that 
the decisions of Nov. 8 were still in force. 

Gen. Sosnkowski, the Polish C.-in-C., arrived in Beirut after inspect- 
ing the Polish forces in the Middle East. 

Dec. 1.—-The Prime Minister, speaking in the Chamber, thanked the 
United Nations, particularly Great Britain, and the Arab nations for 
their sympathy. He said the French Committee in Algiers were un- 
aware of the decisions taken by M. Helleu, adding, ‘‘Providence sent us 
Gen. Catroux, with his profound understanding and great experience, 
to arbitrate’. 

The Chamber. authorized the Government to take action against 
M. Edde. 


TURKEY 

Nov. 20.—The Son Posta reported that the Foreign Minister had 

informed the diplomatic corps in Ankara of the result of his meeting 
with Mr. Eden and of the statement of policy which the Parliamentary 
group of the People’s Party had approved on Nov. 16. He was under- 
stood to have intimated that the British Government had asked 
Turkey to fulfil her obligations under the treaty of alliance, and to have 
said that Turkey had replied that circumstances and conditions 
prevented her from doing so at present. Also that an exchange of views 
was taking place between the two Governments with a view to deciding 
the conditions under which Turkey might be able to fulfil those obliga- 
tions, by entering the war as a belligerent. 
_ Nov. 26.—During the previous few days several ships flying the 
German flag passed through the Straits to and from the Black Sea, the 
— having been resumed since the German capture of Samos and 
TOS. 

_Nov. 27.—A violent earthquake at 1.30 a.m. did great damage in 
ae Anatolia, destroying 29 villages and killing nearly 4,000 
peopie. 

Dec. 3.—Papen arrived back in Istanbul and told the press he had 
not been to Rome. His main purpose was to keep Turkey out of the war 
Dec. 6.—President Inénii and the Foreign Minister in Egypt. (sce 
tevpl.) 
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U.S.A. 


Nov. 23.—President Roosevelt sent a Message to Congress urging 
the passage of legislation including the provision of federal funds tp 
carry over members of the armed forces in the “period of readjustment’ 
after the war. He recommended a uniform and reasonable “mustering. 
out pay’, a uniform system of compensation payments for persons 
unable to find employment, and other provisions» 

Mr. Berle, the Assistant Secretary of State, speaking on the attitude 
of the State Department towards the reconstitution of Governments in 
liberated countries, said “the policy of non-intervention in other 
people's affairs is and must be the first principle of sound doctrine 
unless this is the settled practice of nations there can be no principle of 
sovereign equality among peace loving States, and probably no per- 
manent peace at all’. Any action taken by the American armies had 
been in the direction of trying to open the way for healthy political 
evolution in the liberated countries. Every Government in refuge had 
recognized and declared that its first act, on liberation, must be to sub- 
mit itself to the judgment of its people, and quite likely there would be 
changes, but, “having faith, as we do, in the common and kindly people 
who are the mass of Europe, we can safely leave it to them to decide the 
forms of their freedom, to speak once more without fear of the Gestapo 
or danger from German bayonets. . . .”’ 

Nov. 24.—The aircraft-carrier Wasp was completed, bringing the 
number of vessels in the Fleet to a total of 817, or double that of I! 
months previously. 

Nov. 26.—Col. Knox stated that the aircraft-carrier Wasp was the 
419th warship completed in 1943, and the new craft included 40 aircraft- 
carriers. 

Nov 27.—President Roosevelt in Teheran. (see [van.) 

Nov. 29.—Mr. Hull told the press, in reply to questions as to German 
‘“peace-feelers’’, that “I think I can safely authorize you to quote me 
entirely in the negative at every conference until I notify you to the 
contrary’. 

Nov. 30.—Col. Knox told the press that British, Canadian, and Us. 
shipyards had built during the war more cargo ship tonnage than hai 
been sunk, from all causes. In the Gilberts’ operations shipping losses 
had been light. 

The U.N.R.R.A. Conference at Atlantic City appointed Col. Llewellii 
(the leader of the British delegation) chairman of the European region¢l 
committee, with its headquarters in London. 

Dec. 1.—The last meeting was held, in Washington, of a conference 
of representatives of the American, British, and Canadian Red Cross 
societies on the subject of relief for prisoners of war and internees in the 
Far East. Representatives of the Legations of the Dominions and the 
Agent-General for India also attended. The Dutch East Indies Red 

‘Cross promised its full support and the collaboration of the various 
Governments was assured. 

President Roosevelt and Service Chiefs at the Conference in Nort) 
Africa. (see Special Note.) 

The U.N.R.R.A. Conference ended, after setting up four working 
committees to deal with supplies, financial control, relief in Europe 
and relief in the Far East. 
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Dec. 2.—Mr. Stimson stated that Army casualties up to Nov. 15 
totalled 94,918, of whom 14,321 were killed and 24,490 missing. Navy, 
Marines, and Coastguard casualties, including those in the operations 
in the Gilbert Islands, were 32,051. 

Dec. 3.—Col. Knox told the press that about a dozen aircraft-carriers 
were completed for the Navy in November. Mr. Donald Nelson said 
8.789 aircraft were produced, including over 1,000 4-engined bombers. 

Dec. 4.—Mr. Winant was appointed U.S. representative on the 
European Advisory Commission. 

Dec. 6.—Issue of joint declaration in Teheran by President Roosevelt, 
Mr. Churchill, and Marshal Stalin. (see Special Note.) 

Mr. Mackenzie King arrived in Washington to confer with Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Hull told the press that the decisions of the Cairo and Teheran 
Conferences were of “widespread importance and significance”. He 
drew special attention to the ‘complete agreement’ reached as 
to the “scope and timing of operations to be undertaken from East, 
West, and South’’, and said this should “result in making effective to 
the fullest extent the fighting strength of all the United Nations”. 

The Secretary of the Navy stated, on the second anniversary of the 
attack on Pearl Harbour, that ‘The security of the world depends in 
very large measure upon Anglo-American leadership’’, and the fact that 
the British and American Governments had had their disputes and had 
settled them for more than a century without recourse to arms gave 
substance to the hope that their leadership provided for the rest of 
the world. It was too little known and appreciated that the Monroe 
Doctrine might have failed disastrously had it not had the tacit support 
of the British Fleet. He challenged the falsehood that America always 
came out on the short end of any transactions with the British. The 
working co-operation between America and Britain in war could without 
interruption be used in peace and for peace. 


U.S.S.R. 

Nov 26.—Marshal Stalin and M. Molotov in Teheran. (see Jran.) 

Nov. 28.—It was stated in Moscow that evidence has been found in 
Kiev of the graves and funeral pyres of many thousands of men, women, 
and children murdered there during the 2 years’ German occupation. 
Estimates of the number murdered varied from 50,000 to 80,000. 
Pravda reported that at Gomel the Germans used a mobile lethal 
chamber, and murdered over 15,000 people. : 

Dec. 4.—Moscow radio announced that a conference had taken place 
a few d.ys previously in Teheran of the three statesmen, Roosevelt, 
Stalin, and Churchill, and that military and diplomatic representatives 
. also took part. (see Special Note.) 

M. Gusev, the Ambassador in London, was appointed Soviet repre- 
sentative on the European Advisory Commission. 
_War and the Working Classes warned Rumania, Hungary and 
Finland that the longer they put off breaking with Germany the 
Worse would be the consequences for them. Italy’s fate was not due to 
deserting the Axis camp but because she left it too late. As for the 
attempts of these countries to dissociate themselves from moral 
responsibility for helping Germany, the paper pointed out that there 
Were 50 vassal divisions fighting on the Russian front. 
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Dec. 6.—Issue of joint declaration by Marshal Stalin, Presidep 
Roosevelt, and Mr. Churchill. (see Special Note.) 


VATICAN CITY 


Nov. 27.—Von Papen was reported, in Switzerland, to have left the 
Vatican City after being received by the Pope. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Nov. 23.—It was announced in Cairo that the law for the protection 
of the State, enacted in 1928, had been abrogated. 

Nov. 26.—Pavelitch was reported to have issued a decree some time 
previously imposing the death penalty for all acts of sabotage, and 
making these “security measures’’ applicable to the husband, wife, 
parents, or children of those guilty. 

Machek, the president of the Croat Peasant Party (who was interned), 
was reported again to have refused German overtures to collaborate 
with them or with Pavelitch’s administration. 

Dec. 1.—The King broadcast a message to all Yugoslavs, on the 25th 
anniversary of the foundation of the Kingdom, calling on them to hold 
out to the end. A Royal Decree was signed, in Cairo, granting an 
amnesty to all members of the forces in the Middle East who, objecting 
to the composition and decisions of the former Government formed in 
London, wished to resign their commissions and asked to join the 
British forces. (That request had been refused and disciplinary action 
taken.) 

Dec. 4.—The Free Yugoslav radio announced that Gen. Tito had been 
promoted Marshal and appointed Minister of Defence. A meeting of 
delegates held in liberated territory decided to form a National Com- 
mittee for Liberation, with the powers of a provisional government, and 
agreed in principle on the adoption of a federal constitution. Dr. Ribar, 
a former President of the Constitutional Assembly in Belgrade, wa 
elected President of Parliament and head of the liberated territories 
Departmental posts were given to Croat and Serbian representatives, 
and three Vice-Presidents were elected: a Serb, a Croat, and a Slovene. 

The formation in London was announced of a “‘United Committee 0! 
South Slavs’’, to support the partisans, with an executive of 3, a Serb, 
a Croat, and a Slovene. Its aims included: “‘to frustrate all thos 
forces among the South Slav people who are morally and materially 
helping the invader and collaborating with the enemy while pretending 
to be friends of the Western Allies. To advocate the inclusion within 
Yugoslavia of all Slovene, Croat, and Serbian regions which wet 
included within Italy, Austria, or other States after the last war.” 

Dec. 5.—The Government,.in Cairo, issued a statement on the 


formation of the Committee of Liberation reading: ““This movement of 


terroristic violence in no way represents the democratic ana social cot: 
ceptions of our people or its national spirit . . . In Yugoslavia this move 
ment resulted from enemy propaganda from abroad. To its succes 
unfortunately, the Allies contributed a great deal while the Yugoslav 
Government had no public means of communicating with its people.” 

Dec. 6.—The Government denounced a new Government formed 1 
Montenegro with Ljubo Vyksanovic as Prime Minister as containilg 
“not only traitors but also war criminals”. 
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